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THE FREEBORN FAMILY 
By James Arthur Loyster 


First written asa speech to be given on the occasion of the fiftieth 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Freeborn, April 18, 1&97 


Transcript courtesy of Roberta L. Hendrix, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


CPOTO 

All the persons by the name of Freeborn now living in the 
United States are undoubtedly descended from a common Puritan 
ancestor who came to the wilderness of America in 1634. This 
man’s name was William Freebourne, spelled “Freebourne’’. He 
sailed from Ipswich, a port 60 miles northeast of London and the 
seat of the county of Suffolk on April 30, 1634, in the good ship 
Francis. He was at that time forty years old. His wife, Mary, sev- 
en years his junior accompanied him, and with them came their 
two little daughters, Mary, aged seven and Sarah, aged two, and 
a servant named John Albro. 

We do not know what influenced this man, approaching 
middle age to leave his native country, his friends and relatives 
and face unknown perils of a long ocean voyage with the great- 
est perils of pioneer life in a savage wilderness; but it could have 
hardly been an expectation of better living so far as material rich- 
es were concerned, for he was assuredly not a poor man in Eng- 
land, as is shown by his bringing a servant with him. 

It was more likely that it was the desire to escape from reli- 
gious intollerance, which like a wine press was crushing out the 
best blood of Europe to form the fathers and mothers of this great 
American Republic. Certain it is that he was a puritan and that 
he held advanced ideas about freedom of conscience. 

We know nothing of the incidents of the long voyage in the 
little sailing vessel, the seasickness and the home-sickness which 
this stouthearted man and his family experienced before the shores 
of the new world rose above the waste of waters. The landing 
was at Boston, probably in midsummer of 1634. And w hen one 
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remembers that the Mayflower had landed the Pilgrim fathers on 
the bleak coast of Massachusetts but fourteen years previously, 
and that for ten of these fourteen years the probable fate of this 
colony was a matter of guesswork, one gets a clearer idea of the 
strength of purpose which spurred our common ancestors to found 
a home in the new world. 

In landing at Boston instead of Plymouth he did not follow 
exactly in the footsteps of the Mayflower colonists, but Boston 
was only four years old when he came, and the entire colony of 
Massachusetts at that time could have numbered but a very few 
hundred souls. However it was about the commencement of im- 
migration, and in the few years which followed, more than ten 
thousand Englishmen, practically all of them dissenters from the 
Church of England, flocked to the Massachusetts Colony. 

Among them were extremists of about all shades of religious 
thought, and the result was early dissention among the colonists. 
The government established in the Massachusetts colony was pa- 
ternal in the extreme. It not only asserted the right to regulate 
a man’s conduct relative to his fellow men, to punish the crime a- 
gainst person or property, but it assumed to regulate a person’s 
private life to the minutest betail, and even to exercise authority 
over his very thoughts. It may be assumed that this condition of 
affairs soon became repugnant to the el der Freeborn, and if the 
old saw about ‘‘jumping from the frying pan into the fire’‘ was in 
existence at that time, it may have recurred to him with disagree- 
able frequency. 

At any rate, not long after his arrival,he was soon known as 

a tollower of Anne Hutchinson, a talented but self-willed, eccen- 
tric Englishwoman, who arrived in Boston in September 1634, but 
two or three months after the arrival of William Freebourne. She 
contrived to stir up religious trouble on shipboard on the way 
over, and upon her arrival at Boston rapidly began to acquire in- 
fluence over the Boston church, of which itis likely that Free- 
bourne was a member. She was an antinomian, or an adherent of 
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Anne Hutchinson stating her case before the court 
From the painting by Howard Pyle. 
the sect which believed that the moral law was binding upon non- 
believers only, and that those who are within the pale of the 
church should not be held accountable to the common law of the 
country. She instituted meetings of the women of the church to 
discuss sermons and doctrines in which she gave prominence to 
peculiar speculations. She taught that the Holy Spirit dwells in 
every believer, and that the inward revelations of the spirit, the 


conscious judgments of the mind, are of paramount authority. 
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Two years after her arrival she was joined by her brother-in- 
law, John Wheelright, who held substantially the same doctrines 
and was an able expounder of them. In a community where the 
opinions of a man were considered of greater moment than his 
actions, there was sure to be trouble, and a bitter strife soon broke 
out. 

Among the partisans were Vance Cotton and the whole Bos- 
ton Church with the exception of five members, while the coun- 
try clergy and the churches were greatly against her. The histori- 
an Bancroft does state that the dispute ‘‘infused its disrupting spir- 
it into everything; it interfered with the levy of troops for the 
Pequot war; it influenced the respect shown to the magistrates, 
the distribution of the town lots, the assessments of rates, and at 
last the continued existence of the two opposing parties was con- 
sidered inconsistent with the public peace.” 

The peculiar tenets of Mrs. Hutchinson were among the 82 
opinions condemned as erroneous by the ecclesiastical Sy nod at 
Newton August 30, 1637, and in November she was summoned 
before the general court, and after a trial of two days was sent- 
enced with seme of her associates to banishment from the territo- 
ry of Massachusetts. 

Among these associates was William Freebourne, for we find 
recorded in the public records of the Colony of Massachusetts that 
on November 20, 1637, William Freebourne and also others were 
warned to deliver up all guns, pistols, swords, powder, shot etc. 
because the opinions and revelations of Mr. Wheelright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson have seduced and led into dangerous errors many of 
the people of New England. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was allowed to remain in Massachusetts un- 
till spring, ata private house in Roxbury. Freebourne and his 
companions were also allowed the same grace; a distinquished 
consideration not granted to Roger Williams, who while not a 
follower of Mrs. Hutchinson, indeed not a member of the Boston 
Colony, had been driven out of the Plymouth Colony the previous 
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Title page from the original tract written by Roger Williams 1643 


year for proclaiming publicly th at the King of England had no 
right to give the white men the lands owned by the Indians. Al- 
so that the colony had no rig ht to compel a man by law to at- 
tend church. 


He was to have been taken to England for summary trial, 
but was forewarned and escaped into the wilderness in the mid- 
winter of 1636. He took refuge among the Indians who knew and 
trusted him, and for fourteen weeks he lived with them, know- 
ing, as he says, neither “bed nor bread.” 














In the spring he formed a camp in the Indian country, which 
in recognition of the almost miraculous way in which his life had 
been spared, he called Providence. 


Freebourne and his associates ceuld not have remained in 
ignorance of Roger Williams’ journey, so what would be more 
natural than that, having no other recourse but to take to the 
wilderness themselves, they should follow after him. This they 
did, but went on farther south to the island of Aquidneck, now 
Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay, which they purchased from 
the Indians, and where they founded the small settlement of Ports- 
mo uth. 


The exiles arrived at the island of Aquidneck the first days of 
March, 1638. They were none too soon in getting out of Massa- 
chusetts, for on March 12 the colonial government of Massachu- 
setts ordered a summons to be issued for Freebourne and his com- 
panions “for them to appear (if they be not gone before) at the 
next court in that colony, to answer such things as shall be ob- 
jected.” 

On March 7, the exiles at Portsmouth formed a government 
of their own by signing the following compact; “We whose names 
are underwritten do herehy solemnly in the presence of Jehovah incorpo- 
rate ourselves into a Bodie Politick and as He shall help, will submit 
our persons, lives, and estates unto our lord Jesus Christ the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, and to all those perfect aud most absolute 
laws of His given us in bis Holy Word of truth to be guided and judged 
therehy.”’ 

Anne Hutchinson seems to have gone to Portsmouth with the 
other exiles, but little is heard of her in the government of the 
little colony. She may have found things there little to her like- 
ing, for the next recorded mention of her is her removal to the 
western end of Long Island among the Dutch, where she met a 
tragic death in 1642. It occurred in a war between the Dutch and 
the Indians, who surrounded her house and set it on fire. She was 
either killed or perished in the fire along with all the members of 
her household except a little granddanghter made a captive. 














[After the death of her husband, w ho shared her opinions, in 
1642, she removed, to the west of Stamford, Conn. which was 
then Dutch territory, and there in September, 1643, she and her 
whole family of fifteen persons were taken prisoners by the Indi- 
ans, and all but one daughter murdered.”’] The New American 
Encyclopaedia. 

In 1639 William Freebourne was granted a lot on condition 
that he build within a year. In 1642 he was elected a constable 
and in 1657 a commissioner to the general government of th ecol- 
ony of Rhode Island, which by this time had been formed by 
merging the Providence and Portsmouth colonies. Lit tle else is 
known of his life. 

His daughters both married. Mary married Clement Weaver 
and Sarah married, according to the secular records, Nathaniel 
Browning, but according to the Quaker records his name was 
Nathaniel Brownell. 


He had ome son, Gideon, the date of whose birth cannot 
be ascertained. The elder Freebourne seems to have indulged little 
in controversy after his expulsion from the Massachusetts colony. 
Indeed there was little call for it, as he was among men of kin- 
dred mind. Possibly William Freebourne was a Baptist, for Roger 
Williams had strong Baptist leanings and Baptist influence early 
became strong in Rhode Island. There is greater reason, however, 
to suppose that he became affiliated with, or at least sympathized 
with the Society of Friends or Quakers. In 1656 these worthy peo- 
ple commenced to come to Massachusetts where they were perse- 
cuted and four of them hanged. They came to Rhode Island in 
large numbers, finding t h ere and in Pennsylvania the only places 
where they could live in peace. 

William Freebourne died on April 28, 1670 and was buried 
in the Quaker burying ground. The chief reason for the belief he 
became a Quaker is the fact of his burial in the Quaker burying 
place, and the further fact also that the date of his death and his 
age, as wellas those of his wife, are carefully noted in the Quaker 
records. According to these he was 80 years old at his death. The 
secular records make him 76. His wife died May 4, 1680, ae. 80. 
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Roger Williams, from Benedict, History of the Baptists, 1874. 


Whether or not he became a Quaker, his only son Gideon 
was fully identified with them, and his descendants, who are very 
numerous in Rhode Island even to this day. William Freebourne 
prospered and left an estate which for his day was a large one. His 
son Gideon inherited his Puritan father’s thrift and became a maa 
of wealth. He also was a prominent man in the township of Ports- 
mouth. He was elected a deputy, corresponding to our New York 
State office of assemblyman, in 1675, 1690, 1703, 1704, and 1713. 
In 1687 he was elected overseer of the poor. 

He was twice married, the first time June 1, 1658 to Sarah 
Brownell, who died Sept. 6, 1676, leaving him a family of six girls, 
whose names were: Mary, Ann, Martha, Sarah, Susannah and Pa- 
tience. June 3, 1678 he married Mary Lawton, widow of John 
Lawton. Six more children, three girls and three boys blessed this 
union. Their names were: Mary, William, Gideon, Thomas, Mercy 
8 
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RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR CODDINGTON, NEWPORT, 1641. 


Ni SESS 


A follower of Anne Hutchinson 
and Comfort. 

Various real estate transactions in w hich he figured are on 
record, showing him to have been a large landowner. Aside from 
willing away more than two thousand acres of land at his death, 
he deeded away several parcels during his lifetime. September 27, 
1697 he deeded son-in-law (i. e. stepson) George Lowton of Ports- 
mouth a quarter share in Misquanucut, for love, and in May 1708 
he and wife Mary deeded daughter Mercy Coggeshall, wife of 
Thomas, of Newport, and her child or children a half share in 
East Greenwich. 

August 1, 1709, he and wife Mary deeded daughter Mary 
Brayton, wife of Thomas, of Portsmouth, a half share in East 
Greenwich, for love, the whole said tract being one hundred and 
eighty acres. July 26, 1712, he deeded kinsman William Man- 
chester, son of Thomas of Portsmouth, for love, etc., ten acres in 
Pothwemut. 














Joseph Wanton and Thomas Cornell. It was in substance as follow: 


To my son Gideon, all the homestead farm for life and at his 
death half to his male heir and other half to the rest of son's 
children @disposal of son Gideon), and whoever enjoys the farm 
at death of son Gideon, shall pay their mother twenty pounds 
a year while a widow. 

If son Gideon die without male issue, then the next male 
heir, to have and to pay each female issue of son Gideon fifty 
pounds, and to granddaughter Sarah, daughter of my son 
William, deceased, fifty pounds. 

To wife Mary, fifteen pounds yearly while a widow, and 
use of great lower room in my new house, and lodging room aa- 
joining; firewood, fruit of orchard, use of riding horse, feather 
bed. If she marries, only ten pounds a year. 

To grandson Gideon Wanton, one hundred and twenty acres 
on Rivertown. To daughters Sarah Wanton, Ann Durfee, Mar- 
tha Cornell, Susonna Freebourne, and Patience Anthony, five 
hundred acre s in Pennsylvania, equally. To daughter Com- 
fort Freebourne, one hundred acres in Freehold, East New 
Jersey. 

To grandson John Freebourne and his children, f arm in 
Coweset, Warwick of two hnndred acres and uegro boy Sam- 
sin, when grandson is of age. To granson Gideon Durfee one 
hnndred acres iu Coweset. To daughters Mary Brayton, Mercy 
Coggeshall and Comfort Freebourne, each three acres in Come- 
set. 

To granddaughter Sarah Freebourne one hundred acres in 
Coweset. To granddaughters Elizaheth Borden, Sarah Wanton 
Mary Wanton, Ann, Sarah, Patience, Mary, Martha Sus- 
anna and Elizabeth Durfee, Susanna and Sarah Cornell, A- 
bigail and Susannah Anthony, Mary and Anna Brayton, and 
Elizabeth and Comfort Coggeshall, forty shillings each at eigh 
teen. 

To grandsons William, George, and Gideon Cornell fifty 
acres each in Coweset. To grandsons Gideon and David An- 
thony, each fifty acres in Tiverton, and to grandson William 
Anthony fortyfive acres in Tiverton. To grandsons Thomas and 
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Gideon Freebourne died February 28, 1720. His will was 
proved March 14 following, his executors being his son-in-law 




















Job Durfee, each fifty acres in Coweset. To grandson Edward 


Wanton twentyfive acres in Tiverton. 


To grandson Gideon and Thomas Freebourne each fifty acres in 
Tiverton. To grandson William Freehourne land in Portsmouth 
at death of said William's father, and if he dies before his 
father, then to brother Thomas. 

To granddaughter Susannah Freebourne, fifty acres in Cowe- 
set. To wife's two granddaughters, the daughters of George 
Lawton, each twenty shillings at age. To wife’e grandson, 
Jobb Lowton, forty shillings. To my daughter Comfort Free- 
bourne, twenty pounds. To daughters Mary Brayton and Mercy 
Coggeshall each fifteen pounds. To daughser Susannah Free- 
bourne twenty-five pounds. To daughter Ann Durfez, tw2nty- 
five pounds. 


Son Gideon to care for negro woman Betty, for life. To son 
Gideon, negro man Eben. To grandson Thomas Freebourne, 
one hundred acres in Coweset. To daughter Susannah Free- 
bourne twenty shillings per year while unmarried, paid by son 
Gideon. To daughter Patience Anthony, ten pounds. To daugh- 
ters Sarah Wanton and Martha Cornell, each ten pounds. 

To wife Mary, two cows and keep of same by son Gideon, 
who is to maintain his wother mbile a widow. To Quakers ten 
cords of wood delivered at meeting house, a cord each year. To 
grandson Gideon Freebourne, silver spoon and silver cup. To 
grandson William Freebourne a silver spoon. 


To son-in law, Joseph Wanton, land in Tiverton. To son 
Gideon, remaiuder of real estate, two cows, a pair of oxen, the 
black mare, fifty sheep, two swine, bushandry gear, bed, sil- 
ver tankard. To daughters Susannah Freebonrne, Comfort Free- 
bourne and Mercy Goggeshall, each a certain share of the per- 
sonal. To son Gideon and daughters Sarah Wanton, Ann Dur- 
fee, Martha Cornell, Patience Anthony, and Mary Brayton, 
the rest of the movables. 

INVENTORY 
676 pounds, 12 shillings, two pence, 
Wearing apparel, Bible, spectacles, 
Last three items appraised; 25 pounds 10 shillings, 
1 gun, silver money, 35 pounds, 4 shillings, 4 pence, 
Plate, 11 pounds, 12 shillings, 8 pence, 
Warming pan, feather bed, pewter, 
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Cider. Last four items 2 pounds, 14 shillings. 
1 pair oxen, 8 cows, 5 yearlings, bull. 

4 horsekind, sheep and lambs. Animals 78 pounds, 

Swine, 2 pounds, 5 shillings, - 

3 negroes, man, woman and boy, 102 pounds. 

The second Gideon, grandson of t he puritan ancestor, like 
his father was twice married; first, February 1, 1704 or 5 by Giles 
Slocum to Elizabeth Nichols, daughter of Thomas and Hannah 
Nichols of Newport. They had nine children that we can identi- 
fy, and there are probably two more to be placed to their credit. 
We do not know when the wife died, but we do know thaton 
August 9, 1733, he was married by Justice William Safford to 
Bethia Shearman, the name being the same as that now known 
as Sherman. 

They had but one son, Robert, who was born November 11, 
1734. This Robert, fourth in line of descend from the Puritan Free- 
bourne and was the grandfather of our father Freeborn, here today. 
Robert married Ann Fish October 13, 1765, and they had, accord- 
ing to the Rhode Island Records, nine children, Robert, Gideon, 
David, Ann, Jonathan, Mary and Hannah (twins), Stephen and 
Patience. This record varies slightly from the family records, the 
latter being silent as regards the twins and adding Noel and 
Christopher to the list. 

By this time civilization had pushed itself into the center of 
New York State, and Rhode Island was getting small for its en- 
ergetic sons and daughters. There was a large emigration to the 
westward, many coming into this immediate section. New Wood- 
stock and Cazenovia, New York, were largely settled by these 
young Rhode Islanders. 


To be continued in the next issue, in which Roberta L. Hendrix 
of Cazenovia, N. Y., will continue the report with the various lines of 
the Freeborn genealogy, and patticularly as it pertains to the Free- 
borns settlement in New York State. 
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Ge JOSEPH MARSH ACCOUNT BOOK 


Entries transcribed by Leora Wilson Drake 
Town of Canisteo Historian 
and a great, greatdaughter of Joseph Marsh 
CPO O 

Joseph Marsh (son of Samuel and ?---) was a blacksmith and fol- 
lowed his trade at Lee, Oneida Co,, N. Y., and in Woodkull and Jasper 
Steuben, Co., N. Y. There are three of his account books in existence 
in the Marsh homestead, Jasper, N. Y., as well as his tools and dies. 
Following are the customers listed. First ledger opened April 15, 1828, 
at Lee, Oneida. 
L...con DeLapp, Marcus Brundage, Daniel Harick, George King, 
Fenner Sheldon (1st white child born at Lee, N. Y.), John W. 
Dopp, Peter Van Buskirk, Wm. P. Cob (b?), Harry Parks, James 
Snow, Wm. Martin, T. W. Seager, Danl Co(or a)meese, James 
Glameco (badly smeared), Abiger Hall, John Carver, Jr., Alen 
Cornish, Garlene Champlain, Danl Reliant, Mich Smith, Charles 
Stokes, James Baker, Henry Talor (Taylor?), Henry Barnes, Lot 
Sexton, Archibald Seymour, Ezry Horey, Jonathan Race. 

On the back cover are listed: 
Joseph Parks, Phillip L. Miller, Moses Griffeth, John ..., IsaacC. 
Clark, Saml Smith, Stephens Miles, Stephen Alan, Wm. Williams 
Ephraim Husted, Wm. Fisk, Aaron Prubasco, Aames S. Savage, 
Moses Warner. 
C Note; as there were no dates on this back cover, the names may have 
been residents of Woodhull, as the ledger was used at Jasper, N. Y. 


Listed on loose leaf of paper in this ledger were: Saml Marsh, father 
of Joseph, Jumes Baker, Joseph Marsh, and ...Horey. 


The 2nd account book opened Nov. 1831, with these names on the front: 
Abram Buel, Alanson Lomer?, Benj. Harrington, Samuel Marsh, 
Herman Town, Simeon Ames, Moses Adams, Henry S. June, Jacob 
Whitney, Jesse Saxton, Saml Bunker. 
Ledger sheets have accounts with: 

John Plat(t?), Jeremia Brown, James Ames, Jas. Greenwood, Geo. 
N. Upson, Horace Hunt, John Miller, Chancy L. Smith, Eliger 
Wiser, Apolus King, Wheler Armstrong, John Relyea, Wm. Hark 
Alisha Parks, (An Elisha Parks was first white settler ac Lee, New 
York, many coming from Lee, Mass.) 

For further Parks or Parkes genealogical data see YESTERYEARS 
p. 40, No. 6, Feb. 1959, and p. 10, No. 9, October 1959. 
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Marcus Murphy, Aliger Benhage, Silas Maxun, Martin Milier, 
Wm. Sexton, Josiah Wilkerson, Jos. Parks, Thos. Snow, Marion 
L. Pattiplace, Fulcut Harringburg, Alonzo King, Alfred Nelson 
Marsh (brother of Joseph), Asel Casel, Pa(u)ley Freeman, Ephra- 
him Pease, Robt Mab, Wime Green, Danl Relyea, Sam Granade- 
re, Phinias Losey, Francis Mattis, Dan Webster, Asaph B. Saxton, 
Danl Maxun, John Casel, John Sagers, Chas. Ufford, Chan Rese, 
John Whiteman, Loukam Rowley, Henry Hopkins, Elit Converse, 
Shemus Winthart, Stephen Cornish, Ezra Potter, Nathan Staples, 
Ansgood Mich, Peter Van Buskirk. 

Last account paid up as of March 20, 1832. Joseph Marsh, his 
wife Ann Eliza Seager and eldest son Stephen Porter Marsh moved 
from Lee to Woodhull, Steuben County in 1832 and Thomas Garason 


(probably Garrison) at least, accompanied them if none of the others 
below. 


The next account listed and headed Sept. 20th, 1832: Thomas Ga- 
rason, Dr., with the entry, ‘‘to cash to pay Albert Wilkerson,’’ 2nd 
item is for thirty-one cents, ‘‘to cash to pay frolic’, and the next item 
Sept. 25th, is for four dollars ‘‘for expenses on the road.’’ Starting in 
the Fall of 1832, accounts were carried with the following Woodhull 
residents: 

Phinias Pomeroy, Sylvester Tousley, Calvin Tousley, Andrew 
Colegrove, Parley Ramer, Henry M. Harder, David Edwards, 
Martin Harder, Aaron Cook, Jacob Stroud, Joseph Reseu, Eber 
Stiles, Zebalon Tubb, Wm. H. Miner, Wm., Geo. & Danl Edwards 
Jas. Ingersol, Bely.Harrison, Malon Hathway, Noah Hathway, 
Stephen Towsley, Chas L. Wildrike, Edward Stroud, Adam Ward 
John Stone, Edmon Stroud, Joseph Stroud, Stephen Kent, Wm. 
Hunter (a Dr.), Nette Cook, Thomas Rathbern, Abraham Man- 
ning, Albert Comstock, Elias Osborn, Wm. Calkens, Jas. Wilkens 
Wm. Sherwood, Geo. Hopper, Caleb Buttler, Harry Gurnsey, Hen- 
ry, Bethel & Eamon Gurnsey, John Lattimore, James Harder, Geo. 
A. Williams, Asher Johnson, John Kent, Leman Tebbs, Timothy 
Tubbs, Amos Manning, Philo A. Baxter, Wm. Knapp, Caleb Tiler 
Robert Heckman, Paul Hopper, Seth Baxter, Abner Harthway, 
Saml Stroud, Danl Ward, Sam! Smith, Sam] Weaver, George Andrus 
Simon Andrus, Adam Brozeman, Cal vin Tiler, Calvin Searles, 
George Paul, Caleb Smith, Henry Boxter, Sam! Butler, Danl Butler 
Charles Baxter, Harry Ames, Wm. I. Miller, Wm. Hopper, John 
and Henry Whiteman, uncles of Mrs. Joseph Marsh, Ann Eliza 
Seager, Saml Rice, ist settler of both Addison and Woodhull New 
York, from Conn. Jonathan Race, Nov. 15, 1832 to Woodhull 
from Lee, N. Y. Henry Baxter is the last entry, March 23, 1844. 
14 
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Ledger No. 3, opens with date, Nov. 15, 1832 at Woodhull, N. Y., 
with several accounts to a sheet, not allotted a whole sheet as previous- 
ly. The date following a name designates 1st charge made and probable 
date of first settlement in the town. 

Danl Granger, Wm. m. C. Miller, Wm. Fortner, Nathal Savage, 
Edmond Crage (Craig), Truman Andrews, Nelson Pary (Perry), 
John Marlatt, 4-10-1834, Wm. Hunt, 2-21-1834, ....Tucker, Za- 
chariah Whiteman, uncle or cousin to Mrs. Jos. Marsh, ...Hutchin- 
son, Saml ..riggs (Griggs?), Peter William(s?), Abner Hathway, 
Ichabod Leach, Clark Rire (Rice?), Wm. Lucas, Jos. Boyd May 30, 
1833, Amos Sweet, David Cook, Edward Cheesman, ..... Jackson, 
Amos Weveete, Peter Basco, Jas. M. Clay, John Thomas, Curtis 
Bump, Jamy Behe (Beyea?), Andrew S. Faren, Bradford Shumway, 
Louis Edwards, John Rice, Dwight Pomeroy, Joel Stone, Wooster 
Perry, ...Chilson, Robt Laning, Ebenezer Crane, Ira Paul, James 
Sherwood (Elder), Zachariah Mallory, Chas. Hunter, Elias Man- 


ning, Adam Maas, Peter Smith, Jack Harder, Benj. Spencer, John 
More, Alen Andrews, Christopher Colvin, Louis Fenton, George 
Rice, Anthony Cooper, ...Sheldon, Erwen Paul. 

Among other items, Elder Sherwood was supported as a preacher 
of the Gospel at Woodhull for six months commencing, July Ist, 1836, 
by the following subscribers: Danl Ward, Caleb Tyler, Joseph Marsh, 
Jonathan Race, Geo. Andrews, Aby Stiles, Freeby Stiles, Lusina But- 
ler, Caroline Kent, and Nancy McKay. 


As of May 1st, 1831, in the 3rd ledger the following are listed in 

addition to those previously given, also at Woodhull, N. Y: 
Dan Waas, John Owens, Filimy Kent, Horace Strait, ...Vaoman, 
Lanson Tousley, Timamon Smith, Ostin (Austin?) Butler, Madi- 
son Orr, Solomon & Moses Delingback, James Mcmindes, Geo. 
Garason, ...Schent, ...French (Nov. °43), John Barnam (Oct. *43) 
Dan Wily, Nelson Pomeroy, Benj. Sherwood, Henry Chamberlain 
Jerry Stoud, Veng? Thomas, Joseph Williams, Wm. & Chas Mil- 
lir, Ambers Orr, John A. Williams, Jos. Frettimburg, Betsey Run- 
iels, being the only woman listed to date and charged with a 
teakettle, hatchet, shovel, 

The final charge at Woodhull is as of March 25, 1846 to Edward L. 
Stroud. The following were residents of Jasper, Marsh Hill’ Jasper 
Township, South Canisteo and Swale of Canisteo Township. 

Dr. Wm. Hunter, Mathew Van Skiver, Edwin, Franklin, Joseph 
Bachelder, Uriah Broughton, Benj. & Saml Lamphier, Decalus 
Wilson, Sylvester & Saml Lamson, Alfred & Franklin Hadley, 
...Wentworth, Read Prentice, Wm. & John Hockins (Hawkins), 
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Robt Boyd, John Murphy, Chas. B. Travis, John Rowley, Jona- 
than Schenck, Sam! Punches, Mark Talbot, Jas. Butler, Putnam 
Woodward, Amasa Travis, Uriah Bachelder, Jas. VanSkiver, Jas. 
and John Campbell, Richard Sheffield, Wm. Hush, Anson Frisby, 
Henry Whiteman, John Stephens, Ebenezer Hatch, Lemuel Bessy 
(Besse), Ambers Bentley, Phillip Bessy, George Cook, John Bessy 
Hinkley Spencer, Frank(lyn) Dennis, Henry Conners, William H. 
Prentice, Thos. Whiting, Jacob Schenck, Jeremiah Louck, Loren- 
zo Crosby, Ebenezer Spencer, Elias York, Nath! Travis, Ander- 
son Jeffers, Jas. Knapp, Wm. Stephens, Jarvis Talbot, Ezry Car- 
penter, Saml Dennis, Wm. Buttler, Warren Talbot, Geo.. Butler, 
Nathl Savage, Jedediah Talbot, Erastus Kent, Abel Sibley, Robt. 
Bessy, Earl Stone, Jas. York, John Butler, Robt Jackson. 

This took his accounts through Nov. 1847. A Miss Williams is list- 

ed for spinning; an Elinor S. Case, Nov, 25th, 1845 charged for flannel 
calico, hymnbook, etc., L. V. Latamore and S. V. Solomon, the latter 
apadler throughout this region. From April 18, 1850, until Dec. 1862 
the following Jasper residents had accounts, with many of the above 
mentioned also. 
Roswell Hayes, Luther Ordway, Oliver VanOrman, Louis Car- 
penter, Jedediah Stephens, Benj. Mericle, Ebenezer Filmore, Benj 
F. Hadley, Jesse Brown, Washington Hefsam, Wm. Berger, Ezra 
L. Brown, John Sharp, Osgood Hutchinson, ...Quick, Philip Car- 
penter, Chas. Bessey, Andrew Lamphier, Wm. Hutchinson, Alec 
Moore. 

The last page of this 8rd ledger, also fly leaf and back cover have 
.accounts dating back to Woodhull and dates as of 1832, with these: 
Bradford Shumway, Ebenezer Robbins, Henry June, Wm. Buskirk 
Stephen Porter, Calvin Washburn, Nelson Porter, Peter Smith, 
Henry Hopkins, Dan! Buel, Saml McArthur, Jacob Sutherby, Den- 
nis Ballard, Ebenezer Johnson, Calvin Rice, Nathan Thayer, and 
‘Whiteman Seager, other brother of Ann Eliza Seager Marsh, Mrs. 
Joseph. 

Persons liable for teachers wages in District No. 2, Town of Wood- 
hull for term ending March 1842: 

Phineas Pomeroy, John Lattimore, Jonathan Raee, Stephen Rice, 
Charles Baxter, Joseph, Edward & Jacob Stroud, Joseph Marsh, 
Benejah Sherwood, Bethel Garnsey, Seth Baxter, Wm. Miller, Ca- 
leb Buttler, Henry M. Harder, Amos Manning. 


G. Graham was the teacher, H. M. Harder, Geo. W. Andros and 
Phineas Pomeroy were the trustees, Harry Andrews, Justice of the 
peace. 
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By 1865, Joseph Marsh was again using this 8rd ledger, and the 
Sollowing residents of Jasper and Canisteo townships were mentioned: 
Prentice Stone, Abram, George W., James, Darius and Henry Van 
Skiver, George Rowley, Andrew J. Jones, Stanley Plossx, Collins 
W. Talbot, Bert Loomis, “‘Doc’’ Whiteman, Marshall J. Whitte- 
more, grandson of Joseph Marsh, Elroy Ireland, Wallace M- Had- 
ley, Philander Ives, Enock Ordway, Andrew Deck. 

Additional names copied from a 4th ledger approx. date 1867. 
Andrew Lamphier, Wallace Hadley, James Outman, tax collector, 
Willis Craig, tax collector, John Guinip, tax collector, Collins W. 
Talbot, Oliver & Isaac Van Orman, S. F. Dennis, A. F. Woodbury 
Martha R. Murphy, W. Hunter, Andrew & Hiram Deck, Elroy D. 
Ireland, Danl Jameson, George Lason, Charles Austin, Hawley 
Wilson, George Argetsinger, Thos. Alleger, D. C. Winship teach- 
er 1875, Libbie Stafford, teacher 1876, Wm. Hayes, A. Coleman, 
L. A. Van Duyn, Alma Rowley, teacher 1883, P. B. Stone, Sab. 
sargent, Stephen P. Marsh’ Marshall Dennis, Wm. Hutchinson, 
Ira Allen, John Brown, Marshall Whittemore, Robert Boyd, Ama- 
sa Travis, Wash. Short, Alfred Williams, Jackson Purdy, Thomas 
Parks, Wm. Loomis, John Sterns, Nehemiah Winship. 








The Marsh Homestead 
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men who have fallen on the bloody bettlefields of the war; and 
the large debt of sympathy and support, if needed, that is due to 











BOSVWPAD CIOF OD CPOPOTWAID CIOFDCAOT OGWLI OO 

INTERESTING DETAILS OF A CHARITY MEETING 

IN PORTVILLE, NEW YORK 
A report of Bea L. Eldridge, Town Historian 
CQO a 

Sergeant Amos Humiston, Portville, was killed on the battle 
field of Gettysburg and was identified by means of the ambrotype 
of his children found in his hands, Dr. Bourne of Philadelphia 
came to Portville on Saturday, January 2, 1864 to present the pre- 
cious relic in person to the family. As soon as possible upon his 
arrival, accompanied by the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of which Mrs. Humiston wasa member, Rev. J. H. Vincenta 
Methodist Bishop of Illinois, who was providentially in Portville 
and Mr. A. T. Worden, an elder of the church, visited the hum- 
ble home of the family to discharge his sad duty. 

His coming had been anxiously looked for by the widow and 
her children. When the relic, stained with the blood of her hus- 
band, was presented to the wife, her hands shook like an aspen 
leaf, but by a strong effort she retained her composure. They talked 
awhile and then it was suggested that as the hand of God wasso 
apparent in all the events that led to such an unusual meeting, 
that they unite in a prayer of praise for His wonderful kindness as 
shown by His strange providence. 

On the next day a union meeting was held in the Presbyte- 
rian Church at which several clergymen and citizens of Olean were 
present, the house was filled to its utmost capacity. The pastor of 
the church, the Rev. I. G. Ogden, made an address of welcome in 
substance as follows: 

“I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Bourne of Philadel- 
phia and of bidding him a cordial and hearty welcome to Port- 
ville. We assure you Sir, that your generous deeds have heralded 
and preceded your coming. The deep interest you have taken in 
the family of our brave townsman who shed his life's blood to 
defend your state from invasion and pillage, has touched a cor- 
responding chord in our hearts. We welcome you not only for 
the interest you have taken in the family of our soldier but as in 
some degree the representative of the many families all over the 
land who are in similar circumstances. The people are just begin- 
ing to realize what a debt of gratitude the owe to these brave 
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men who have fallen on the bloody bettlefields of the war; and 
the large debt of sympathy and support, if needed, that is due to 
their families. How much these soldiers thought of their families 
and what a sacrifice they made in leaving wife and children at the 
call of their country, we may learn somewhat from that touching 
incident of the dead soldier at Gettysburg, who, as life was slow- 
ly ebbing away, was gazing tondly upon the pictured faces of his 
three children about to become orphans, and thinking of their 
mother soon to be left to widowhood. The love of a parent for his 
children and the love of a patriot for his country are among the 
strongest emotions of the soul; and both were developed in noble 
hearted Humiston Truth is stranger than fiction. That ambrotype 
found in his hand, led at length to his identification and has now 
brought you to this lengthy journey to present the precious relic 
in person to the bereaved family.” 

Dr. Bourne replied in a happy and gracious manner, expres- 
ing his heartiest thanks for his kind reception, and proceeded to 
relate in a graphic manner, the incidents connected with the find- 
ing of the ambrotype in the possession of M. Schriver of Gettys- 
burg,and the manner in which, by a notice of the incident pub- 
lished in the American Presbyterian, the family of the dead sol- 
dier was discovered. 

Dr. Bourne brought with him copies of the ambrotype to 
sell for the benefit of the family. It was the design of the Doctor 
and his friends in Philadelphia to turn this most touching inci- 
dent to a larger account than simply to provide comfortably for 
the family of Sergeant Humilston. They felt that it would be are- 
markable illustration of the wonderful ways of Providence if from 
the little ambrotype found in the dead soldier’s hands, should 
spring a great national charity. 

Later in 1866an orphanage for children of Civil War Soldiers 
who had died on the battlefield was established at Gettysburg, 
having been influenced by the finding of the ambrotype of Ser- 
geant Humiston’s children. Mrs. Humiston and her three children 
went to Gettysburg and lived in the orphanage. She was a mem- 
ber of the staff. About one hundred children lived in the home. 


In 1876 the orphanage was then directed to be close d down 
after criminal prosecutions were brought against the matron, Mrs. 
Rosa Carmichael, because of mistreatment of the children. The 
full account of this Portville meeting was in the Olean Times issue 
of January 1864. 
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THE DEPARTURE FOR THE WAR 
Engraving by J. C. McRae 











BODVWHAD CDOP 9 CDOP OD TWAI CDOPOCDOF OGWANO8 
HISTORY OF TOWNSHIP OF CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA, CO. 


By Jessie W. Judson, Town Historian, 
TAF 


The historic and picturesque Township of Claverack lies in the center 
of Columbia County, New York. It was erected as a township in the year 
1788. Originally the district set off in 1772 embraced the territory lying be- 
tween the Hudson River and New England boundary, from Kinderhook on 
the north to the manor of Livingston on the south. The formation of the 
towns of Hillsdale, Greenport and others reduced the township of Clave- 
rack to its present form between that time and 1818. 

It is thought that the name ‘Claverack’’ derives from the abundance 
of native white clover which covered the fields at the time that Hendrick 
Hudson sailed up the river which now bears his name. 


The natural character of this region accounts for the fact that the 
chief occupation of its residents has always heen agriculture. The township 
is watered hy the Claverack Creek and its tributaries, and by a number of 
smaller streams all of which irrigate the extensive farmlands and orchards. 

Claverack was included in the purchase made by Kiliaen Vau Rens- 
selaer in 1630, and was subject to the conditions of Rensselaerwyck, later 
being erected into the so called lower Van Rensselaer Manor, to distin- 
quish it from the older manor. Settlers were invited, and perpetual or long 
time leases were issued. Annual rents were collected in the form of small 
cash payments, and a share of the farm profits, or, as was more usual, by 
the contribution of one ‘‘scheppel of good wheat,’ ‘‘three fat hens,’ or so 
the like. After the passage of several lifetimes, holders of these farms hegan 
to feel that they had the right to clear titles to their land, and this feeling 
strengthened by a similar disaffection existing in the manor of Levingston, 
resulted in the hotly waged anti-rent wars which came to a head shortly 
hefore the Revolution. Governor De Lancey sided with the proprietors, and 
the disturbances were quelled, only to break out again from time to time. 
About 1844 a secret organization was formed to protect the land holders. 
As soon as a sheriff appeared in one of the disaffected villages, a troop of 
men dressed as in calico, and with faces masked or painted to represent In- 
dians, gathered round the sheriff, warning him away or deterring him hy 
threats from performing his duty. The chief leader in this tribe was “Big 
Thunder'' (Dr. Smith Boughton) supported by “ Little Thunder’’ (Mor- 
timer Belding) and several minor sachems. At a mass meeting in Smokey 
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Hollow, later known as Hollowville, where Big Thunder addressed a 
large crowd on the question of the day, a young man was accidentally 
shot and killed. This precipitated the arrest and trial of Big and Little 
Thunder. They were convicted, but later pardoned by Governor Young. These 
last, and subsequent similar decisions closed the anti-rent controversy in 
favor of the anti-renters. 

The township of Claverack includes the villages of Claverack, Phil- 
mont, and Hollowville, also Martindale, Humpreyville and a part of the 
village of Churchtown. Of these only Philmont is incorporated, having at- 
tained this status in 1891. 


Claverack village located at the intersection of the old Alhany Post 
Road and Columbia Turnpike, now known as Routes 9-H and 23, is the 
earliest settlement in the township. In the eastern part of the village stands 
the oldest house in the town, erected in 1685 by the Van Rensselaer fami- 
ly, and occupied periodically at the times of rent collection in the lower 
manor. Much changed externally, the old house retains most of its ancient 
interior features. It is now occupied hy the Barnard family, direct Van 
Rensselaer descendant. 








PN E SS 


THE BARNARD HOUSE 


From 1786 till 1805 Claverack had the distinction of being the coun- 
ty seat of Columbia County, and a large brick building, stul standing, 
was erected in the western part of the village. The most brilliant lawyer 
to appear in the old Court House was Alexander Hamilton. At one time 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE 


he defended the patroon in a case between him and his Nobletown (Hills- 
dale) tenants. Iu 1804 Harry Crossweel, editor of the Hudson Balance, a 
Federalist paper, was tried there for libel against President Jefferson. The 
case, decided against Crosswell, was carried to the Supreme Court in Alba- 
ny, where Hamilton successfully defended Crosswell. The verdict was ex- 
tremely influential in the establishment of the freedom of the press. 

A post office was established in the village of Claverack in 1786, and 
for some years Hudson residents had to look to Claverack for their mail. 
The old Reformed Dutch Church has always filled a very important place 
in the history of the village. The church now standing, built in 1767, is 
an exceptional example, inside and out, of church edifices of its period, and 
most of its original features have been retained or suitably replaced. Through 
its clear glass windows many generations have watched the same oak trees 
bring forth their tender new leaves, later to turn a rich brown, and final- 
ly to fall upon the ancient graves which lie helow the walls of the sacred 
house. 

For about 125 years three notable schools existed in the village. In 
1779 under the leadership of a group of forward looking citizens, was erect- 
ed Washington Seminary, immediately popular, as it filled a need for such 
an institution. In 1830 the school was reorganized, a charter from the 
State Board of Regents procured, and the name was changed to the Cla- 
verack Academy, while a larger building accomodated both day and board- 
ing pupils. In 1854 the building was enlarged, higher degrees awarded, 
military drill established, and general equipment improved. The school 
was known as the Hudson River Institute operated till 1902. 
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THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH-1767 


A short distance east of Claverack village, stands the old Red Mill. 
built in 1767 for Hendrick Van Rensselaer. This mill has been in con- 
stant operation from the time it was built to the present. 

















Philmont, the largest village in the town, owes its early develop- 
ment to the falls of the Okawamick Creek. George P. Philip in 1845 so 
dammed and controlled the creek that for several generations of the Philip 
and later the Harder, the Aken and other families, thriving mills were 
operated hy the never failing water power. The village takes its name from 
‘‘Philip’s Mountain. ‘' 

Mellenville, close to Philmont was originally known as Centerville. 
Martindale, in the eastern part of the township took its name from an 
early settler, John Martin. One of the several toll-gates wh ich collected 
revenue from all who passed along the Columbia Turnpike, was located 
in this village. The hamlet of Hollowville, better known as Smokey Hol- 
low, is remembered as the site of a distillery owned hy Jacob R. Van Rens- 
selaer. Churchtown with Humphreyville constitute the remaining commu- 
nities. 

Columb‘ 2z County is litterally full of the romance of history. In Kin- 
derhook is found ‘‘Lindenwald’' the home of Martin Van Buren, the 8th 
President of the United States; the Van Allen home, huilt in 1736 where 
lived Katrina Van Tassel, of the legend of Sleepy Hollow; and the House 
of History, built prior to 1825 formerly the ‘‘Burt Home’’, now occupied 
hy the Columbia County Historical Society. Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton tried cases in Claverack. South of Hudson, near Cheviot, is 
“Clermont” Livingston Manor, built in 1730 by Robert Livingston, son 
of the first Lord of Livingston. In Columhia County lived Chancellor Ro- 
bert Livingston, a drafter of the Declaration of Independence, Benjamin 
Butler of Stuyvesant, Attorney-General of the United States and Secretary 
of the Treasury; Nathaniel P. Talmage of Chatham, United States Se- 
nator and Governor of Wisconsin; Samuel J. Tilden of New Lehanon, and 
Martin H. Glyn of Valatie, both Governors of New York State. 

Columbia County is rich with the histcry of Shc ker Communities 
which were loc ited at New Lehanon and C:naan. Old Chatham today 
is the location f the very important Shakers Museum. 








THE RED MILL 

















BODWAD CPO DO CDOP OD DWA 5 CIO OD CDOT OTK HOO 
SETTLEMENT OF OLEAN 
By Maud D. Brooks, City Historian. 


CQOPT®O 

After our national independence had been achieved, the glori- 
ous prospect of peace and prosperity began. The armies were dis- 
banded and, naturally, the men that had passed through the re- 
gions of the western part of New York, had observed the rich- 
ness of the forests and valleys, and were anxious to retrace their 
steps and become pioneers in this wilderness. Soon a number of 
treaties were made with the Iadians, who gave up all claims ex- 
cept certain small reservations. By 1788 the western part of New 
York became known as ‘‘Whitestown”’ in honor of Judge Hugh 
White, an early pioneer. The territory, as defined by law, em- 
braced all the western part of the state including, of course, what 
is now known as Cattaraugus County. At first there were few set- 
tlers in this area and these were mostly in the vicinity of the low- 
er falls of the Genesee. 





Union St. Olean, N. Y., between 1865 & 1870. On the left is site 
of the original ‘Olean House’ and some old stores, showing top 
ot tower of the first City Hall. Photo courtesy of Times-Herald. 
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Olean, photo taken fron west State and Union in the 1860's. The 
view shows steeple of Presbyterian Church, the Academy in the 
distance. 


For several years this territory was under dispute between 
Massachusetts and New York, by April 1788 the preemtion rights 
of this nearly 6,000,000 acres was sold by Massachusetts to Oli- 
ver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham for the sum of $1,000,000, and 
became known as ‘*The Genesee Country’ and included the pre- 
sent counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Erie, Niagara, Orleans, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Allegany, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Yates, 
Steuben and the greater part of Wayne. Phelps and Gorham made 
few sales, but, driven to extremities, negotiated with Robert Mor- 
ris of Philadelphia, the financier of the Revolution and one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, selling to him atract 
amounting to over 1, 264,569 acres. Mr. Morris soon after sold 
this trace to Sir William Pultney, an Englishman, who appointed 
Capt. Charles Williamson as his agent. This property became then 
known as the ‘‘Pultney Estate.“ 
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Capt. Williamson located at Canandaigua and his name is 
closely associated with early times in New York State. Unable to 
dispose of this tract, they sold part of it to Robert Morris and the 
balance to the Holland Land Company and became known as the 
**Holland Purchase.’* Reports soon be gan to circulate that this 
pre-emption area had been incorrectly run, therefore, Robert 
Morris made preparation for a new survey. Being acquainted with 
Major Adam Hoops, a Revolutionary soldier and a resident of 
Philadelphia, from whom Mr. Morris had previously obtained 
valuable information about the lands in western New York, he 
engaged the Major co explore the land and resurvey it. Among 
some papers of Robert Morris relating to his purchase of lards in 
western New York, now in possession of the New York Histor- 
ical Society, are letters dated Philadelphia June 13, 1761, address- 
ed to Oliver Phelps, in which Mr. Morris says; ‘Mr. Hoops is the 
gentleman I have fixed upon to survey those lands which I pur- 
chased of Mr. Gorham and you. He is possessed of my instruct- 
ions and authority to affect this business.” 

This survey was made in 1791-92. Further interesting corres- 
pondence relating to this tract is available. Later Jcseph Ellicott 





‘‘In memory of Major Adam Hoops, a soldier of the Revolution and 
founder of Olean, N. Y., 1804, and to keep in remembrance the 
patriots of the War for Independence who are buried in 
Cattaraugus County, New York. 

Erected by the Olean Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 1904. 
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also became associated with this estate. Considerable correspond- 
ance is available between Major Hoops and Mr. Ellicott relating 
to this area. Major Hoops observed that the headwaters of the 
Allegany River and environs would be a most advantageous point 
from which emigrants eould embark on their journey to the un- 
developed west. He soon purchased 20, 054 acres from the Hol- 
land Land Company. The survey map of this territory was com- 
pleted July 16, 1805. The Indian name for this area Ischua but 
Major Hoops made the suggestion that, on account of “the oil 
spring’ his purchase should be referred to as “Olean.”* This letter 
is dated April 15, 1804 and is accurate proof of the naming of our 
town. This interesting letter is now in the possession of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society. Olean is the mother of all towns in Cat- 
taraugus County, co-equal with it in age and extent, having been 
formed by legislative act March 11, 1808. The old town of Ischua 
was formed from the northern half of Olean in 1812 and, in 1814 
the town of Perry was formed from the western fart of both O- 
lean and Ischua. 

Olean village was incorporated in 1854 and continued until 
1893 when it was incorporated as a city on April 25th with the 
same boundaries. Since then its limits have been extended and 
the present population is about 24,000. 

The military services of Adam Hoops appears in the publi- 
cation entitled; Heitman’s Historical Register of Officers of the 
Continental Army during the War of the Revolution.” He was 
an officer in the Maryland troops from 1776 to 1780, when he was 
taken prisoner at Camden and continued as such to the close of 
the war. He acted as aide-de-camp to Gen. John Sullivan in his 
exp? lition against the Indians in 1779. No doubt it was at this 
time that he observed the fertile valleys of the Genesee as a de- 
sirable place for settlement. A great deal of material concerning his 
military service and later in connection with the early surveys of 
this area are available. He wasa bachelor and spent the last years 
of his life in West Chester, Pa., where he died, aged 89 years and 
was buried in the North Laurel Hill Cemetery in Philadelphia. 














LIST OF MEMBERS OF ROYALTON PREPARATIVE MEETING 


A report of Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 


NAME 


TOWN, COUNTY & STATE OF BIRTH, 


Continuation from page 33, Vol. 4, No. 13. 


Lorana Jackson, 
Thomas E, Jackson, 
Abigail Jackson, 
Michael Robson, 
Elizabeth Robson, 
Joseph Robson, 
James Robson, 
Kendra Robson, 


Joseph Birdsall, 
Nancy Birdsall, 
William Birdsall, 
Lewis M. Birdsall, 
Polly L. Birdsall, 


Isaac Starbuck, 
Rebecca Starbuck, 
William Starbuck, 
James Starbuck, 
Charles L. Starbuck, 
Phebe C. Starbuck, 
David Baker, 
Vania Baker, 
Joseph Baker, 
Anna Baker, 
Esther Baker, 
Martha Baker, 
Peace Baker, 
Joseph H. Baker, 
Anna W. Baker, 


Mercy Earl, 
Elijah French, 
Tabby French, 
Eunice French, 
Anna French, 
Hulda French, 





Palmyra, Ontario, Co., N. Y. 


Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Weaverthorp, Yorkshire, Eng. 
Billsdale, ‘ r 
Norton, 4 


? ” 


Malton, 
Stafford, Monmouth, N. J. 


Hanover, Pa. 
Hartland, Niagara, Co., N, Y. 


Stillwater, Saratoga, Co., N. Y. 
Saratoga, + " 
Chester, Warren, Co., N. Y. 
Scipio, Cayuga, Co., N. Y. 


Hartland, Niagara, Co., N. Y. 
Charlotte, Chittenden, Co., Vr. 


Farmington, Ontario, Co., N. Y. 


Adams, Berkshire, Mass. 
Smithfield, Providence, R. I. 
Palmyra, Ontario, Co., N. Y. 


Stafford, Monmouth, Co., N. J. 
Stratford, Strattord, Co., Conn. 


Charleston, Saratoga, Co., N. Y. 
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DATE 


26, 6, 1815 
7, 12, 1817 
2, 8, 1820 
19, 10, 1764 
23, 2, 1762 
18, 10, 1798 
19, 4, 1800 
20, 2, 1803 
17, 11, 1790 
2, 7, 1790 
1, 4, 1816 
17, 8, 1819 
19, 6, 1820 
30, 12, 1787 
9, 9, 1791 
30, 8, 1813 
5, 9, 1815 
23, 1, 1817 
30, 3, 1820 
23, 6, 1794 
10, 4, 1795 
15, 10, 1783 
13, 1, 1787 
16, 1, 1807 
13, 10, 1808 
14, 3, 1812 
23, 9, 1813 
26, 7, 1815 
22, 1, 1770 
17, 7, 1763 
15, 10. 1759 
17, 5, 1793 
13, 3, 1799 
11, 5, 1801 
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20 
164 
162 
198 
300 
303 
790 
790 
816 
8b9 
820 
787 
791 
813 
1815 
1817 
1820 
1794 
1795 
1783 
1787 
1807 
1808 
1812 
1813 
1815 
1770 
1763 
1759 
, 1793 
1799 





David French, 
John F. French, 
Jariel French, 
Mercy French, 


Richard Shortwell, 
Mary Shortwell, 
Isaac M. Shortwell, 
Edney Shortwell, 
Anna Shortwell, 
Isaac M. Shortwell, 
Benjamin Shortwell, 
Sarah Shortwell, 
Davis S. Shortwell, 
Bessie Shortwell, 
Barsheba Shortwell, 
Jeffry M. Gardner, 
Freelove Gardner, 
Barsheba Gardner, 
John C. Gardner, 
Amy Gardner, 
Jeffry W. Gardner, 
Mary Gardner, 

E. Mercy Gardner, 
Elizabeth Gardner, 
William Gardner, 
Freelove Gardner, 
Hannah Gardner, 
George W. Gardner, 
Phebe Gardner, 
Jeremiah H. Gardner, 
Amy Aldrich, 
Richard L. Aldrich, 
Elizabeth Aldrich, 
Asa Aldrich, 
Jonathan Aldrich, 
Mary Aldrich, 
Susannah Aldrich, 


Charleston, Saratoga, Co., N. Y. 


Elizabethtown, Essex Co., N. J. 
New York City, N. Y° 
Springfield, Essex Co., N. J. 
Piscataway, Middlesex, N. J. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Springfield, Essex Co., N. J. 
Albany, N. Y, 

Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


Elba, 


S. Kingston, Washington Co., R. I. 


Rensselaerville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Hector, Seneca Co., N. Y, 


Palmyra, N. Y. 
Batavia, Genesee, Co., N. Y. 


” ” 
o* 


Elba ”" 
S. Kingston, Washington, R. I. 
Righton, Durham, England, 
Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Springfield, Essex Co., N. J. 
Palmyra, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Junius, Seneca Co.. N. Y. 
Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
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26, 7, 1792 
14, 8, 1794 
17, 2, 1805 

17, 12, 1814 

Members of Hartland Monthly Meeting, Elba Preparative Meeting, 1821 


28, 7, 1755 
1, 7, 1756 
24, 9, 1786 
1, 1, 1795 
31, 8, 1815 
3, 12, 1819 
10, 4, 1793 
18, 5, 1799 
5, 7, 1817 
22, 8, 1818 
14, 7, 1820 
2, 2, 1775 


12, 12, 1774 


2, 7, 1801 
15, 5, 1804 


25, 12, 1805 


3, 2, 1809 
11, 1, 1810 
16, 6, 1811 
5, 2, 1813 
12, 10, 1815 
28, 3, 1818 
4, 3, 1821 
13. 3, 1785 
1, 10, 1784 
4, 9, 1818 
4, 10, 1784 
13, 5, 1806 


21, 11, 1807 


17, 2, 1810 
22, 7, 1813 
26, 9, 1815 
18, 6, 1819 


Levi Hoag, 
Desire Hoag, 
John G. Hoag, 
Barsheba Hoag, 
Benjamin Hoag, 
Abigail Hoag, 
Mercy Hoag, 
Levi Hoag, 
Mary Hoag, 
Joseph Hoag, 
Lucratio Hoag, 
Jacob V. Hoag, 
Ellathier Hoag, 
Hibbard Fuller, 


William Braman, 
Anna Braman, 
Olive Braman, 
Stephen Braman, 
Deborah Braman, 
Lodema Braman, 
Martha Braman, 
Nevel Braman, 
William Braman, 
Harvey Bramen, 
Anna Wilson, 


Daniel Batty, 
Pheby Batty, 
Nancy Batsy, 
David Haight, 
Phebe Haight, 
Levi Haight, 
Dolphus Aldrich, 
Hannah Aldrich, 
John C. Aldrich, 


George W. Aldrich, 


Charles Aldrich, 
Mary Aldrich, 
Harry Aldrich, 
Hannah Hoag, 


Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
S. Kingston, Washington, R. I. 


Rensselaerville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Palmyra, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


? 


Coyman’s Albany Co., N. Y. 


New Corwell, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Elba, a e 


Bridgewater, Grafton, N. H. 
Florida, Schenectady Co., N. Y. 


New Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


Coymans, Albany, Co., N. Y. 
Palmyra, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Lal ” oe 


, ae . 


Shelby, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Independence, Sussex, N. J. 
Gloucester, Providence R. I. 
Coksackie, Green Co., N. Y. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Barre, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Mendon, Worcester i *s. 
Northbridge, Worchester, Mass. 
Mendon, Worchester, Mass. 
Northbridge, Worchester, Mass. 
Pennington, Ontario Co. 


i] o> 


Ontatio, 


New Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


To be continued in the following issue. 
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13, 12, 1780 
10, 2, 1777 
10, 2, 1801 
21, 10, 1802 
10, 6, 1806 
14, 3, 1811 
4, 4, 1815 
11, 2, 1817 
18, 6, 1819 
22, 2, 1795 
17, 9, 1797 
14, 12, 1817 
8, 4, 1820 
30, 5, 1800 
2, 6, 1785 
26, 5, 1785 
3, 4, 1803 
6, 12, 1805 
13, 10, 1807 
3, 1, 1810 
3, 3, 1812 
30, 1, 1814 
10, 3, 1816 
21, 8, 1819 


14, 3, 1795 

24, 3, 1799 

26, 8, 1819 

27, 7, 1816 

23, 4, 1818 

23, 8, 1821 

19, 12, 1784 
25, 12, 1784 
10, 8, 1805 

7, 12, 1807 

19, 9, 1808 

19, 3, 1811 

2, 3, 1815 





<1) 








)1 
2 


1 

[5 
17 
19 
5 
97 
17 
20 


85 

85 
03 

05 
307 
310 
312 
314 
316 
319 


795 
799 
819 
816 
818 
821 
|784 
784 
805 
1807 
| 808 
1811 
1815 





HOOKER CEMETERY, IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y. 
List by Mary T. Douglass, Irondequoit Chapter, D.A.R. 


Courtesy of Maude I West, Town Historian 


Continuation from p. 43, Vol. 4, No. 13. 
DICKINSON, Levi P., son of Patrick & Hulda, d. June 20, 1815. 
DICKINSON, Hulda, wife of Patrick, d. Aug. 17, 1829 ae. 37. 
EVANS, Sylvester d. July 25, 1828 ae. 33. 
EVERSHED, Jane wife of John d. Dec. 21, 1867 ae. 58 yrs. 
EVERSHED, Thomas b. Sussex, England d. Apl. 13, 1835 ae. 59. 
EINWEIN, Jacob b. in France, d. Sept. 26, 1861 ae. 43. 
FORREST, David d. July 5, 1882, age 60. 
FRANCISCO, Cornelius d. Jan. 25, 1831 ae. 48. 
FORREST, Eliza w. of David d. Apl. 16, 1891 ae. 60. 
GREEN, Samuel d. 1813 ae. 23. 
HERMAN, John G. d. Feb. 5, 1863, ae. 69. 
HERMAN, Eva. C. his w. d. May 15, 1890 ae. 92. 
HICHOCH, Reuben b. May 23, 1790 d. Aug. 17, 1864 ae. 74. 
HICHOCH, Electa his w. d. Dec. 21, 1829, ae. 32. 
HICHOCH, Betsey w. of Ray, d. Jan. 19, 1881 ae. 74. 
HOFFMAN, Henry b. May 5, 1782 d. Oct. 28, 1863 ae. 81. 
HOFFMAN, Catherine his w. b. July 28, 1784, d. Jan. 5. 1864. 
HOYT, Enos d. Apl. 19, 1847 ae. 62. 
HOWARD, John d. Jan. 14, 1889 ae. 76. 
HOWARD. Mary d. 20, 1892 ae. 76. 
HOBBIE, Caleb K. d. Aug. 28, 1863 ae. 77. 
HOBBIE, Clarinda his w. d. M. 28, 1869, ae. 86. 
HUMPHREY, James d, Apl. 13, 1839 ae. 52. 
HUMPHREY, his w. d. Sept. 10, 1826, ae. 29. 
HUMPHREY, Lucy also his w. d. June 23, 1838, ae. 34. 
KILLICK, Sarah w. of Thomas d. Sept. 19, 1834 ae. 42, 
LEGGETT, Joseph d. Oct. 13, 1865 ae. 87. 
LEGGETT, Elizabeth his w. d. June 29, 1862 ae. 78. 
LIVINGSTONE, Henry d. July 21° 1846, ae. 38. 
LIVINGSTONE, Emily his w. d. May 7, 1824 ae. 63. 
PERRY, John d. Jan. 29, 1886 ae. 89. 
PERRY, Phoebe d. July 29, 1886 ae. 82. 
PERKINS, Mary C. w. of Alfred d. June 16, 1869 ae. 48. 
POMEROY, Louisa w. of Elisha d. July 26, 1835 ae. 24. 
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RUDMAN, Charles d. May 2, 1862 ae. 69. 

RUDMAN, Eliza wife of David d. Oct. 22, 1881 ae. 67. 
RUDMAN, David d. May 1, 1887 ae. 68. 

RUDMAN, Lucy w. of John, d. Nov. 20, 1875 ae. 31. 
RUDMAN, Thomas d. Feb. 26, 1885, ae. 71. 

SHERRY, Amelia b. 1847, d, Jan. 29, 1907 ae. 60. 
SHERRY, James b. Feb. 1, 1811 d. Nov. 20, 1881 ae. 70. 
SHERRY, Marilla his w. b. May 23, 1815d. Mar. 14, 1883 ae.68. 
STANTON, Henry d. Nov. 10, 1875 ae. 77. 
STANTON, Esther his w. d. June 5, 1874 ae. 69. 
STORY, James d. Oct. 5, 1847 ae. 61. 

STORY, Excuse his w. d. July 3, 1838 ae. 51. 

STORY, Parilla d. Apl. 10, 1848 ae. 33. 

SWAYNE, James b. in England, d. Feb. 29, 1864 ae. 63. 
WARING, Cynthia Crosby, w. of Isaac d. Feb. 24, 1840 ae. 51. 
WEST, William d. Nov. 30, 1874 ae. 80. 

WEST. Catharine his w. d. Oct. 20, 1872 ae. 78. 
LODER, PETTIT Rev. War. d. July 26, 1824 ae. 65. 
LODER, Elizabeth his w. d. May 7, 1824, ae. 63. 
STANTON, Rose L. w. of Ezra, d. March 5, 1878 ae. 41. 
STANTON, Mary C. 2nd w. d. Feb. 23, 1885 ae. 31. 
HERMAN, John d. Feb, 5, 1863 ae. 69. 

FORD, Jane w. of Thomas d. Oct. 10, 1888 ae. 64. 
MANNING, John War of 1812, d. May 16, 1856 ae. 76. 
HOFFMAN, Polly w. of Orlander d. Jan. 3, 1857, ae. 55. 
BENJAMIN, Samuel d. July 19, 1854 ae. 75. 
BENJAMIN, Hannah his w. d. Sept. 18, 1867 ae. 79. 
WILTSIE, Hannah d. Oct. 28‘ 1845 ae. 71. 

HOOKER, Alexander A. d. Jan. 2, 1849 ae. 59. 
HOOKER, Lucy his w. d. July 26, 1885 ae. 85. 
HOOKER, Delia d. Aug. 23, 1831. 

HOOKER, Lucy w. of Morris d. Oct. 18, 1856. 
HOOKER, Harriet F. d. Jan. 24, 1860. 

COY, James d. March 13. 1881, ae. 78. 

COY, Maria w. of James d. Beb. 21, 1871. 

COY, Clarissa w. of Philander d. Oct. 13, 1874. 
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A HISTORY OF THE DIVISION OF OLEAN NEW YORK 

AND THE INCORPORATION OF HINSDALE 

14, April 1820 
By Hon. E. T. FOOTE, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Transcript by Ethel A. Chambers 
Historian for Hinsdale and Iischua, N. Y. 
Continuation from page 47, Vol. 4, No. 13. 
But the ‘‘seedleaf’’ tobacco raised on these lands, sells for a much 
higher price than western or southern tobacco for cigars, and thus 
that “‘pernicious weed”’ is extensively cultivated, at a large profit 
-in favorable seasons when well managed. 

My earliest recollection of Hinsdale was as a superior agri- 
cultural town, but now it turned out as a manufacturing town. It 
has as Iam informed, about 1800 inhabitants, and a valuation of 
nearly a million dollars. It had two woolen factories, manufact- 
uring about one million yards of cashmerettes yearly. Two paper 
mills, one large tannery, two small machine factories, one manu- 
facturer of mowing machines. 


The Connecticut River, since the mountain and backlands up 
the river and its tributaries have been cleared of timber, has great- 
ly decreased in size. The same process, I apprehend, is going on 
with the streams of Cattaraugus and Chautauqua counties; and it 
is lamentable to see how fast and recklessly the timber and wood 
is being swept away in western New York. 

Many years since, the Legislative Journals of 1820 were des- 
troyd by a fire in Jamestown; and much of my relation of the his- 
tory of the passage of the law for the organization of your town 
is derived from private memorandus I was in the habit of keeping 
and from my own memory, on which, after a lapse af fifty-three 
years, I cannot depend with certainty. 

Of the entire membership of both houses of the Legislature 
elected in April 1819, I am led to believe, after diligent inquiry, 
that the Hon. Herman Camp of Trumansburg, and myself are the 


only survivors. 
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I have devoted much time in preserving the pioneer history 
of Chautauqua County towns and settlements and the settlers. I 
have long been a member of the New York State historical Soci- 


ety, and am also a director of the New Haven Colony Historical 
Society. 

We are not unfrequently tracing the history of towns in the 
State of Connecticut, that have been settled over two-hundred 
years. I was led to think of the history of the organization of 
Hinsdale, New York. It would not be preserved for history unless 
[ committed my knowledge of the facts to paper. I therefore do 
it, although in feeble health, and advanced life, and trust my la- 
bor will be appreciated; and that you will carefully preserve the 
facts in your records. 

Inasmuch as I have mentioned my mother, asa native of Hins- 
dale, and some of your citizens may be acquainted there, her name 
was Libbie, the daughter of Oliver Doolittle, who owned the river 
bottom farm a little north of t he Railroad Crossing, and subse- 
quently occupied by her brother, Otis D., after her tather’s death. 
She died near Jamestown, N. Y. 

In conclusion permit me to say from my own personal ob- 
servation, whatalamentable destruction and waste of some of the 
best pine timber that ever grew, has occurred in the counties of 
Cattaraugus and Chautauqua. Much of it was cut when the board- 
sand shingles made from itdid not bring enough in market to 
pay for its manufacture and transportation, leaving the standing 
timber from which it was made, entirely valueless. 


Many thousands of acres of those best pine lands, now well 
cleared, with orchards and good buildings, all in a high state of 
cultivation, are not worth one-fourth what the same land would 
now be in a state of Nature. Horatia Gates Spafford Esq., in his 
Gazetteer of the State of New York, 1823; under Olean, wrote: 
“Fifty years hence, a single acre of best Olean pine will be worth 
a farm of half-cleared, half-cultivated farm land of a lumber-get- 
ting generation of 100 acres, buildings and fences included. The 


waste of pine there is incredible.”’ 
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He foresaw fifty years ago, what has actually occurred. But 
the settlers did not. 

Major Adams Hoops, a large proprietor, located with afew 
others at Olean Point in 1803. ‘‘Ischua’’ began to have a few set- 
tlers about the same time. 

The population of Olean, with Hinsdale, in 1820, contained 
one fourth of the population of the county. If I recollect, the first 
term of the County Court of Cattaraugus County was held at Ole- 
an, before the courthouse was completed at Ellicottville. 

Had I time and strength, I would gladly recall to memory 
some of the worthy pioneer settlers of Cattaraugus County with 
whom I became acquainted, who have gone to the grave, but who 
deserve to be held in grateful remembrance. Is there no citizen in 
Cattaraugus County who will do justice to them, and the early 
history of the county? It is high time the history of Cattaraugus 
County, and its pioneer settlers and settlement was written. 

I am in feeble health, and have been confined to my house 
about a month, and have not been able to write a page at one sit- 
ting. 

You will please pardon the prolixity of this communication, 
and believe me, 


Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 
E. T. Foote. 
New Haven, Conn., March 14, 1873. 
| To the Town Clerk and Supervisors 


of the town of Hinsdale, N. Y. 
care of D. H. Bolles, Esq., of Olean. 


Copy furnished by Mrs. Ethel Chambers, Hinsdale, N. Y. 
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SOUTH DAYTON, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


A paper written by H, S. Sweetiand in 1940 and read before a 
meeting at the Methodist Church of South Dayton, N. Y. 
Transcript by Jessie S. Perry, local Historian 


For a hundred years and more after the discovery of America 
little was done in the way of its settlement. It was a period of ex- 
ploration. Adventurous men from the different parts of Europe 
ceme to*‘spy out the land.’ They found a heavily timbered coun- 
try‘ the woods filled with birds and wild animals and inhabited 
by native Americans. The climate was favorable, vegetation was 
luxuriant indicating a rich soil. The explorers claimed for their 
country and their king all the lands they saw or they imagined 
that they existed beyond their vision. Reports they took home in- 
dicated that there were greater possibilities of making money and 
of living a freer life than was possible in their own lands. Then 
followed the period of settlement. 

The French settled at the mouth of the Mississippi and claim- 
ed for France all the south-west territory being about one third 
of the present area of our country. The Spaniards settled in what 
is now Florida. The English settled all up and down the Atlantic 
coast and claimed all the interior with the exception however, that 
the Swedes settled in what is now Delaware, and the Hollanders 
at the mouth of the Hudson. 

In theory at least, all the present area of the United States be- 
longed to some European country which claimed to own it. To 
illustrate that situation, when the English parliament set up the 
colony of Massachusetts, the act describes its boundaries and fol- 
lowed with this phrase; “and ali lands westerly as far as lands 
run’’ which would mean to the pacific Ocean. In fact western New 
York was a part of the Massachusetts Colony for several decades. 
It was over two hundred years after the first settlement in what is 
now Massachusetts be foreall of the claims of several European 
nations to the different parts of our region were extinguished. 

For a long period of time practically all the settlements were 
along the coast. There was no incentive to settle in the interior. 
Some of the first permanent settlements in western New York, 
were where Buffalo is now and along the Niagara River. A great 
aid to the early settlement of the country were the land compa- 
nies that were formed, which purchased large tracts and induced 
settlers to come in. 
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Among others, a group of Hollanders formed the Holland Land 
Company and purchased all of the extreme western part of the 
State beside tracts in Pennsylvania, They surveyed the lands and 
divided them into counties and had them legally organized and 
established. Then they induced settlers to come in and purchase 
lots on a long time credit for the usual asking price of two dol- 
lars and a halt an acre, although many of their sales were eventu- 
ally at a lower price. Every early deed of land of western New 
York goes back in its title to the Holland land Company. 

One of the most interesting topics for historical study of the 
western New York history is the Holland Land Co., and much 
has been written about it. After the survey of the lands they es- 
tablished a land office in each county, which ordinarily become 
the county seat. The first settlers followed trails across the State 
and from the Niagara frontier went south-westerly near the lake- 
shore. The first permanent settler in Chautauqua county was James 
McMahan, who settled in 1801 in what is now Westfield. A mo- 
nument marks the spot which is two blocks west of the viaduct 
on Main Street. This spot was long knownas the crossroads, from 
the fact that the French trail from Barcelona to Chautauqua Lake 
crossed the westward trail. The first permanent settler in Catta- 
raugus County was Major Hoops who settled in what is now O- 
lean in 1803. Named the settlement Olean Point, considering it 
the head of the navigation of the Allegany River. 

The first post office there was named Hamilton after Alexan- 
der Hamilton who was a personal friend of Major Hoops. For 
years all of the lands sold in Chautauqua county were along the 
trails along the western border of the county and over the hill to 
Chautauqua Lake and down to Jamestown. 

Most of the settlers in Cattaraugus county settled near Olean 
and along the streams in the eastern part of the county. This left west- 
ern Cattaraugus and eastern Chautauqua unsettled. To overcome 
this condition the Holland Land Company constructed a road from 
what was then known as Cattaraugus village but what is now Irv- 
ing, south-easterly to the Allegany river and named it the Allega- 
ny road. It came through the five corners to Nashville, over Flu- 
ker Hill and just skirted the southern boundary of this village and 
onward to Allegany. 














A man named Parker came to what is now known as Bab- 
cock’s Corners west of this village and made a large mill dam 
west of the highway. East of the highway, on the north banks of 
the creek, he built a saw mill, and on the south banks a combin- 
ed grist and carding mill. These mills and the settlement that at 
the time grew up around them were known as Parker's Mills, and 
early histories state that the location was at the head of the navi- 
gation on the Conewango Creek. 

The first settlers dodged the locality of South Dayton as they 
thought theland too swampy to be drained, and thought there 
would be more early frosts than on higher ground. That accounts 
for South Dayton being settled later than surrounding territory. 

In 1818 the township of Little Valley was formed, taking 
from the town of Perry over one fourth of the area of the county. 
These were all the lands now comprising twelve townships and 
the city of Salamanca. The county and the towns have been divid- 
ed so many times that most of the lands were at some time, 
parts ofseveral townships. The last remnant of the old town of 
Perry was changed into the town of Perrvburgh. 

The township of Dayton was erected from the town of Perry 
on Feb. 7, 1835. Leman H. and James Pitcher are credited with be- 
ing the first settlers. In early times, the settlers of Pine Valley, 
went up to Wrights Corners to the post office of Villenova for the 
mail; and in fact a post office was not established here until 1860 
with E. O. Beachas postmaster and John Wickham as his deputy. 
At first mail came once a week from West Dayton, or as we know 
it, Cottage. Later Cottage got the mail twice a week frc m Perrys- 
burg and Pine Valley also. 

In 1874 a business directory of Cattaraugus county was pub- 
lished, here is the description of Pine Valley; ‘“There was one 
tavern, a post office in a dwelling, one store, a combined saw and 
shingle mill, a carding mill and ten dwellings all located on the 
West Dayton road or what we know now as Main Street.” Sixty 
years ago and not a building down town. The tavern then was the 
building now standnig across from the school house and kept by 
A. B. Charlesworth. During that summer surveyors were at work 
surveying a route for the Buffalo and Jamestown Railroad. It was 
completed in 1875. In 1878 the merchants down to wn consisted 
of N. L. Rowe, Ewing & Whipple, and Wilson & Wade. The pre- 
sent hotel was built that year. In 1895 there were no paved or 
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improved streets and no permanent sidewalks. The Pasadina sec- 
tion was a meadow, and where the canning factory and milk plant 
now stand, there was a pasture where cows grazed peacefully. 
A little south of the present Thorp & Mann mill stood the Burk- 
halder & Whipple saw and grist mill; two or three acres of land 
were covered with logs and lumber. The present Harry Austin 
mill was then standing although it has been built unto. Hand 
and horse drawn hay rakes, grain cradles, pitch fork handles and 
various implements of wood were made there. Chester Hurd and 
others had operated it for a time asa shingle mill. At that time, 
a group consisting of Frank Fuller, Eugene Hale, Harvey and 
Burt Wilson, Emmet and Verne Phillips, in order to have one 
industry in the village, operated it purchasing logs of the farmers 
which were made into potatocrates and other needs of the times. 
Marvin Smith ran the hotel. On the west side of the square, the 
present Fargo store was occupied by Isaac Phillips as a hardware 
store with Jesse B. Nash, the tinner, in the backroom. The ad- 
joining store in the block was operated by E. A. Hale, Harvey 
and Burt Wilson as a general store. Nate Rowe ran a grocery at 
the place where the Quality Cash Store is now. 

That was all the buildings on that side of the square with the 
exception that between Wilson & Hale and the Rowe store wasa 
little building occupied by Charles Jay with a barber shop. The 
house now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Bert Dye, then stood where 
the Simon Block now stands and was used by L. R. Fisher as a 
drug store. The Miller Block was then occupied by Edwin F. 
Beach as a general store. 

Charlie Herrington had just started a harness shop in the then 
Stearns building on the north side of Pine Street above the home 
of Frank Kelly. Westward from the Methodist C hurch was the 
store of Peter NcCune, the blacksmith of Andrew Hulett and the 
wagon shop of Thomas R. Simpson. The oldest buildings of the 
village are on Main Street or adjacent to it. At that time Oak St. 
was the residence street. The arrival of trains was a matter of im- 
portance. Among other things they brought the mail which was 
carried by stageto the Balcoms, Hamlet, Villenova and Wango 
postoffices. The livery stable in the alley back of the Hotel did a 
flourishing business. A fertile soil surrounding the village made 
South Dayton a fine farming and trading center. 
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The railroads of this country have never been given proper 
credit for the part they played in building the villages and cities 
through which they passed. Let us now see what a railroad did to 
South Dayton. When the main line of the Erie was projected it 
was to run from Salamanca westward a fewmiles west of Rand- 
olph, then north on the east side of the Conevango Valley to a 
point about three miles south of this village, then westerly thro 
Hamlet and on thro Arkwright and Sheridan to Dunkirk. Work 
on this section commenced at Dunkirk andthe road was com- 
pletely graded east of Hamlet and and partially graded east of the 
highway running south from Balcoms. Rails were laid for eight 
miles and supplies were drawn over this line with mules hitched 
to small cars. It was finally decided that the grade up the Ark- 
wright hills was too steep and that road abandoned and the road 
built over the present route. Had the road been completed as 
planned, Hamlet would have become a place of importance. 

Some ten years later it was thought that Jamestown would 
be aplace of importance in southwestern New York and that it 
would be connected to Buffalo by rail. A company was formed 
and construction began on a road which ran southwesterly thro 
East Otto, Mansfield and Napoli, reaching the Conewang Valley 
near the present village of the same name. Sufficient capital was 
not forthcoming, the company went bankrupt, and the road was 
abandoned. 

If that road had been completed it would have furnished 
the proper connection between Buffalo and Jamestown and all the 
southwest, and the railroad through this village would have nev- 
er been constructed, and this village would be farm land. 

In conclusion let me sermonize a moment. When the early 
settlers of Western New York left their homes in New England 
or eastern New York and came here to build new homes, they 
knew fully well, that there was no paternalistic government that 
was going to loan them money to get started, or tell them what 
crops to plant ahd tor what they should be sold. They were “on 
their own.” It was a case of root hog or die. With a strong con- 
stitution built up by hard work and grim determination, they built 
a log cabin and cleared a little and planted the seed brought from 
their eastern home. With their unbounded energy, perseverance 
and thrift they set an example for succeeding generations. 
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COS WADLPOTDCPOT OT WOLD CPOPFOCJOPF OE WHLIOB 
PETER TEN BROECK 


By Gladys Wright, Farmersville Town Historian. 
CQOTO 


A young man, left his father's home in Otsego County, in 
1816, and with two companions went to seek his fortune in the 
western part of New York state. Passing through the region of 
what is now Farmersville, he liked the country and decided to 
settle there. 

Peter T2n Broeck was born in Somorset, N. J., on May 1, 
1793. He was the oldest child of Reoloff Ten Broeck. A genleman 
of German extraction. He had four brothers and five sisters. The 
family moved to Otsego County N. Y., in 1797. 

Peter's education was scanty. He was taught at home by his 
mother until he was 13 years old. Then in 1806 he attended a 
common school for three months, and in 1814 attended for six 
weeks an academy at Sangerfield, Oneida, County. At 23 he and 
companions set out on foot and reached the wilderness around 
Lake Erie. They returned by way of Chautauqua and Cattaraugus 
Counties where they found a small settlement on Ischua Creek 
now known as Franklinville. 

In October he, his younger brother Cornelius and a Richard 
Tozer returned to this region and located near what is now Far- 
mersville Center. They each received a contract from the Holland 
Land Company for 200 acres. On this land they started to builda 
cabin, but there being no time to put a roof on it, they returned 
to Otsego County for the winter. In February 1817 the three men 
plus Peleg Robins and Levi Peet returned. In the spring of 1817, 
Peter sold his land to Levi Peet and with Peleg Robins went on 
a trip of exploration. They traveled through Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Virginia. 

Peter Ten Broeck returned in 1818 and built a cabin in the 
southern part of the township. Here he brought Mary Freeman 
whom he married in the summer of 1819. Miss Freeman was the 
daughter of Ashbel Freeman, then one of the judg es of the old 
Court of Common Pleas. 


During the next 40 years he acquired 8000 acres located in 
Farmersville, Franklinville, and Machias. He, himself supervised 
the work on the farm. He purchased and fattened cattle and sold 
to the eastern market. 
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Never too busy to take part in the affairs of the community, 
he was on the board of Supervisors, was president of Cattaraugus 
County Agricultural Society, was associate judge of the county 
court from 1822-1827, and again he served from 1838-1847. be- 
tween 1827-1837 he was appointed agent for the Holland Land 
Company for the collecting of debts due the company. 

Judge Ten Broeck died August 5, 1863 and is buried in the 
Ten Broeck Cemetery. He was around six feet tall and portly. A 
man of honor and integrity. Friendly and public spirited. After 
bequests to relatives and friends, because he had nochildren he 
left the remainder of his estate for the construction and endowing 
of a literary institution to be known as Ten Broeck Academy. It 
was to be free to the students of the region. It functioned till 1925 
when a new school was built in which the stones of the old Aca- 
demy were used. 


CDOT o 
THE BURIAL GROUND OF WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


By Dorothy Hopkins Curtis, Town Historian. 


In the early days there were no cemeteries as we know them 
today. The dead were buried on their own property, and there 
was hardly a farm that did not have a cluster of graves in some 
protected spot. 

As the town of Westfield grew, it was thought desirable to 
have a common burial ground. The first land set aside for this pur- 
pose was that known as the Presbyterian Burial Ground. In De- 
cember 1821, Col. James McMahan deeded a half acre of land 
near the center of the village to the trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church. The burial ground wasused till 1843. After that it was 
considered too small for further use, 

Lemon Averill, 75 years 1838, Soldier of the Revolution. 


Mary Wilcox, 31, 1836, Wife of War of 1812 Soldier. 
Jefferson Starkweather, 7, 1836, Son of War of 1812 Soldier. 
Sarah Wilton, 61, 1832, Widow of Revolutionary Soldier. 


Herzarvith Hopkius, 70, 1836, Widow of Revolutionary Soldier. 
Philate Smith, Mrs. 66, 1831, Widow of Revolutionary Soldier, 
Mary McClintock, 58, 1831, Widow of Revolutionary Soldier, 
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THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 

By Walter V. Miller, Historian for Germantown, N. Y. 

Continuation from page 52, No. 13. 

This report also seems to denote no smal! degree of uncer- 
tainty upon Hunter’s part, and also indicates that he was depend- 
ing almost entirely upon the judgment of John Bridger in the 
selection of a proper location for the settling of nearly 2500 Pala- 
tines in a land utterly strange to them. 

This is further borne out by a letter from James Du Pre, 
Commissary of the undertaking, to Secretary Vernon of the Board 
of Trade. This communication was written on Oct. 4, 1710, while 
Du Pre was in New York City. In this letter the writer stated 
that the Governor had found “insuperable difficulties’’ in settling 
the Germans on the land first thought upon, these lands being 
much too far from the river. 

Du Pre’s next statement betokens the growing friendship 
between Hunter and one of the most powerful figures ever to 
move across the pages of the history of Provincial New York; 
“His Excellency hath been obliged to cast his eyes elsewhere, and 
offers having been made to him by one Robert Livingston, who 
hath a great tract of good, workable land. On his progress to Al- 
bany he viewed the same, with the adjacent pine lands, and upon 
his liking thereof, hath contracted with the said Livingston for 
6000 acres of good, improvable land with the liberty of making 
use of the pine lands adjacent where the Palatines may find work 
tor two orthree score years to come.” 

Du Preadded that Bridger felt that nothing short of lack of 
support from home could cause the failure of the undertaking. He 
concluded his report with the statement that the Palatines began 
last week to embark for the places where they are to be settled. 

On Nov. 10th of the same year Bridger, who, according to 
the Governor, had the selection of the site, submitted his version of 
the settlement of the Palatines to the Board of Trade. 
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In this report Bridger stated that, acting in accordance with 
Her Majesty's commands to place himself under the orders of 
Governor Hunter, and act as instructor to the Palatines making 
tar and pitch, he had done so and had accompanied the Govern- 
or up Hudson’s River to Albany and schenectady and had ‘“‘seen 
and viewed” great tracts of pitch pine. These stands were vast e- 
nough to supply all the Royal Navy and, if supported by Her 
Majesty, enough to make England the naval stores mart of the 
world. 

Bridger turned thumbs down onthe Maquas (Mohawk’s) 
country as a potential source of naval stores, claiming that there 
was no pitch pine there and that the lands were too remote a lo- 
cation on the frontier. 

If the country referred to was indeed the Mohawk Valley 
territory, which had also been und er discussion, then Bridger‘s 
report thereon differs most vastly from that of Lord Bellomont 
who had stated that, between Albany and Schenectady, he had 
seen growing ‘“‘insinite number of pines out of which these ccm- 
modities are made”’ and that ‘‘water carriage to the port is quite 
cheap."” Hunter’s report to the Lords ot trade of July 24, 1710, 
seems to agree with Bridger. 

Bridger’s version of the purchase of the 6000 acres from Liv- 
ingston by the Governor was somewhat different from that of 
either Du Pre or Hunter. ‘‘In order therefore to lay his design on 
a better and more secure foundation, the Governor has purchased 
6000 acres of land that, with some land of Her Majesty’s fitting 
for the Palatine's settlement both on Hudson's River, opposite 
each other, the center of the pitch pine lane, much more com- 
modious for the design than any other place in the government. 

These three versions of the same transaction, submitted by 
three of the men who should have been most concerned with the 
project, agree on atleast two points, the vast stands of pine tim- 
ber in the locality under discussion, and the fact that, in their o- 
pinion, the venture could only fail if not supported at home. 
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Two of these statements are in accord on two important mat- 
ters, the entry of Robert Livingston into the picture, and the fact 
that the pine lands were not located within the confines of the 
6000 acres purchased by Hunter, but were outside of the bound- 
aries thereof on the Livingston Manor. 

In this report Bridger also emphasised the fact that it took 
two years to prepare a pine tree for tar making, and that the set- 
tlers would be too late to do anything along that line upon their 
arrival and would have to wait till the tollowing years. 

The 600 acres mentioned in these accounts of the transaction 
constitute what is now the greater part of the Township of Ger- 
mantown, New York. In making this purchase Governor Hunter 
was acting as agent for Queen Anne, and it is his name and not 
that of the Queen that is appended to the indenture conveying 
title to the land. This document bears the date of September 29, 
1710, and bears the namee of Robert Livingston and Alida Schu- 
yler his wife in addition to that of the Governor. 

Describing the tract of land as ‘‘Beginning at a landing place 
called Point Robert,’’ this documenr conveys the freehold and 
soil of the 6000 acres together with all the rights excepting those 
dealing with silver and gold deposits which were reserved for the 
Crown. Fishing rights in the Hudson alon g the coastline of the 
tract were also included in the conveyance. Livingston reserved for 
himself and heirs, all hunting, hawking, fowling, and fishing 
rights. Additional reservations by Livingston included the dig- 
ging and carrying away of stone from the cleft, or beach, adjoin- 
ing the Hudson River, and liberty of ingress, or egress, with carts 
horses or carriages into and from the landing places. 

Rights to trees, timber quarries, brooks, ponds, beaches, har- 
bors, mines and minerals were also conveyed unto Robert Liv- 
ingston, his heirs, assigns, or successors forever; to be holden for 
Her said Majesty, Her heirs, and successors. 


The purchasers were also given the right to enter upon the 


Manor Lands of Livingston, except within three English Miles of 
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the place where the saw mills are located, and to cut down and 
convert to their own use, all pine trees, here and hereafter grow- 
ing there, excepting those that at the time of cutting shall be fit 
for the saw mills, for the making of planks, slitwork, etc., and 
now are or shall be growing within six English Miles of the saw 
mills of the said Robert Livingston which are or shall be erected. 

The purchasers were also permitted to take and carry away, 
or burn at or near the place where the trees were cut down, and 
there make tar and pitch of the same, with the liberty of making 
and using kilns for that purpose and to convert their products to 
their own use. 

The purchasers were also given full and free liberty of mak- 
ing one common road or highway, bridge or bridges, from the 
6000 acres unto the new Manor House, and permitted free in- 
gress and egress, by and through the same with horses, carts, and 
carriages at any and all times and seasons. 

The document bears the notation; “Peaceable ard quiet pos- 
session of said tract of land delivered to Robert Huntea, October 
5, 1710.” 

The witnesses were: A. Graham, I. Bridges, and A. Kenedy. 
One wonders whether or not “I. Bridges“ was not, in reality, J. 
Bridger. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the bridge mentioned was 
erected somewhere near the site of the old ‘‘Block Factory.‘ A 
map of this section made about the year 1798, shows grist and 
saw mills located on the Roeliff Jansen Kill between the site of 
the bridge and the river. The Point Robert mentioned as a start- 
ing point in the Indenture, was located somewhere near the old 
North Germantown Dock, forerunner of the Half-Moon Anchor- 
age. 

The wording of the ‘Six Miles’ proviso in the document 
has always proven a source of some confusion. If it is to be inter- 
preted to mean that the Palatines could cut no trees whatsoever 
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within six miles of the Livingston Mills, then the Tar Workings 
of the Germans must have been a good distance from their homes 
or, in their earliest endeavors at tar making, they must have used 
fallen timber exclusively. A six mile radius from the site of the 
Livingston mills would place the location of the Tar Workings 
out along, or beyond, the present Highway No. 9. 

When St. John's Lutheran Church, now located at Manor- 
ton, was first established in 1720, it was located just west of route 
9, and a short distance from the present residence of Mr, Fred H. 
Stickles. When first organized and for many years thereafter, this 
house of worship was known as the ‘‘Tar Bush Church." This 
may indicate the approximate location of at least one of the old 
tar workings. 

There is however no mistaking the wording of the three 
miles clause forbidding the Palatines to come any closer than three 
miles from the mills. A three mile radius to the east from the 
site of the old Mills would place one just a short distance east of 
the Church of the Nativity, and about where the Leonard Klip- 
stein residence is now located. Extended to the south and east 
this line would intercept the Livingston lands somewhere on the 
present holdings of Ronald Hall and Emerson and Elwood Miller. 

Somewhere in this band of territory these Germans from the 
Rhineland very probably located their tar workings- There is still 
some pitch pine growing almost within sight of the Church of the 
Nativity on the former Leon Lasher property. If these people 
worked any closer to the Livingston Mills, they must have used 
only fallen timber. 

Some who have delved into the history of these people and 
the tar making project, have attributed the inferior quality and 
quantity of the Paiatine’s output to this cause. This practice how- 
ever was common in the pine forests of the Carolinas for many 
years before the Palatines arrived in America. The quality of the 
Southern product was well and widely known among the users 
thereof, witness Lord Bellomont’s conversation with the seamen 
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in New York during the closing years of the preceeding century, 
and that worthy‘s;comments regarding the superior quality of the 
Southern tar. 

With the Palatines moving up the river to their new home, 
Hunter was faced with the problem of subsisting them till they 
could get their tar making project underway, and become self- 
supporting. On Nov. 13, 1710, the Governor negotiated a con- 
tract with Robert Livingston. In this agreement Livingston con- 
tracted for the term of six months, to victual the Palatines re- 
siding on the east and west banks of the Hudson. 

Livingston who had a grist mill, bakery, and brew house lo- 
cated near his saw mill, was to supply the Germans with one 
third of a loaf of bread and one quart of beer per day per person. 
The loaf was to be of the size known as the four pence loaf, and 
the beer of the kind known as ship’s beer. 

For the time being the supplies were to be delivered to the 
commissioners of the Palatines at the Manor House. The season 
being so far advanced, His Excellency agreed to advance Living- 
ston sufficient flour to subsist the Palatines for the period of three 
months. Livingston agreed to furnish barrels for holding the teer, 
these had to be presented at the brewhouse for filling and to be 
kept in good order by the Palatines. 

The following day, Nov. 14th, Hunter wrote to the Lords of 
Trade that he had settled the Palatines ‘ton good lands, on both 
sides of Hudson's River, about 100 miles up, adjacent to the pines 
...’ and the Governor added that he had settled the Germans in 
5 villages, 3 on the east side of the river, and two on the west. 
Those on the east side were on the 6000 acre tract. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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